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Memorabilia 








THE first book in English printed by the 
first English printer and many first 
editions, as well as manuscripts, portraits 
and busts of English writers, will be seen 
at the Festival of Britain Exhibition of Books 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum this 
summer. 

Altogether about 800 valuable books, 
relating to many aspects of the British life 
and character, will be on view in thirteen 
aisles devised by Mr. John Hadfield and 
assembled in a special setting designed by 
Mr. Hulme Chadwick, A.R.C.A. 

In the aisle entitled “The Poet,” for 
instance, will be Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
printed in 1478 by Caxton, lent by the Fitz- 
william trustees from the library at 
Wentworth Woodhouse. Poetic MSS. include 
the original of Sir John Davies’s Nosce 
Teipsum, perhaps the only important poetic 
MS. of its period remaining in private 
ownership (it belongs to Lord Leicester). 
Visitors will be able to compare with it 
the MSS. of Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
and T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. 

Starting with Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 
the “Storyteller” aisle will display original 
editions from Defoe to the present day, and 
among its MSS. will be David Copperfield 
from the Forster Collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The “ Playwright” 
aisle will have a Shakespeare First Folio 
and some pages of MS. of the very early 
Miracle play known as “ The Shrewsbury 
Fragment,” belonging to Shrewsbury School; 
as well as fifty first editions of single or 
collected plays. 

Th the aisle entitled “The Free Citizen ” 
will be found Milton’s Areopagitica; Sir 
Robert Filmer’s Royalist  Patriarcha 
answered by Locke’s Treatise on Govern- 
ment, Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution with Paine’s retort in The Rights 
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of Man, and Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
Debates (1800)—foreshadowing Hansard. 
King’s College, Cambridge, is lending a MS. 
chart drawn up by Bentham headed “ Des- 
potism Dangerous to Itself”; here there will 
also be a series of historically important 
works, ending with Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
published war speeches and the Beveridge 
Report. 

One of the features of the “ Venturer” 
aisle will be a splendid show of works by, 
and on, the Elizabethan seafarers, buccaneers 
and Empire builders, followed by memorials 
of a diversity of later adventurous Britons 
up to the “ Super-Tramp ” and Lawrence of 
Arabia. In the “Scientist” aisle there will 
be a long letter from Isaac Newton to Bishop 
Burnet, outlining his views on the creation 
of the world, and some MS. leaves of The 
Origin of Species that had been kept under 
the stairs at Darwin’s home at Downe and 
used by the family as scribbling paper. 

Another important part of the Exhibition 
tells the story of “The Printer’s Progress.” 
There is to be accommodation in wallcases 
for sixteen examples of books—or they may 
be groups of books notable for their 
excellence as products of printer and illus- 
trator. This is where The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye will be found: Caxton’s 
first book in English. The typographers 
Caslon, Baskerville, Bell, and Bulmer, will 
also be represented. There, too, will be seen 
a book from the Kelmscott Press, founded 
by William Morris to revive fine printing 
after the mid-Victorian collapse of artistic 
standards; productions of the Doves, Golden 
Cockerel and Nonesuch Presses; and a group 
of cheap editions. 

“ Child ” section, separate from the aisles, 
will include some of the greatest rarities; 
for example, one of the only two earliest 
known copies of the edition of Goody Two 
Shoes and one of the only three known 
copies in Great Britain of the first edition 
of Lear’s Book of Nonsense; and among 
the MSS. will be Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows from the Bodleian 
Library. The ingenious “Children’s Peep- 
show” (facing “The Printer’s Progress”) 
will have ten three-dimensional modelled 
scenes from famous children’s books. There 
will also be a special feature tracing the 
literary history of twelve nursery rhymes. 

Another compartment will enshrine a 
“ Chamber of Horrors "—scenes from ghost 
stories and Gothic novels. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








SALE-CATALOGUE OF A SUFFOLK 
FARM, 1795 


FROM about 1762 to Christmas 1948 the 

fine 15th century manor-house of 
Framsden Hall, near Debenham, Suffolk, 
was, with its lands, tenanted, under Tolle- 
mache ownership, by the yeoman-ranking 
family of Kersey. It is fully described by 
the late Rev. Edmund Farrer, F.S.A., in 
East Anglian Miscellany of 1921. He dates 
it as built about 1480, and writes of “the 
great baronial hall of the Radcliffes,” which 
in Elizabethan times was “ filled in, with two 
floors, making two storeys and attics, and 
divided up into numerous rooms.” 

On the death in 1948 of the last Mrs. 
Kersey (born Long), the tenancy passed to 
her nephew, Mr. H. T. Long of Winston 
Hail, near Debenham. He and Mrs. Long 
have kindly lent me the note-books and 
papers hoarded by the Kerseys, including 
the following printed sale-catalogue of 1795. 

In 1745, Peter Kersey of Ashfield-cum- 
Thorpe married Rebecca Pells of Benhall, 
descended perhaps from the “ Visitation” 
(1664-68) family of Pellse of near-by Crans- 
ford. About 1762 they settled at Framsden 
Hall, where he died 1780, she carrying on 
that farm until her death in 1795 aged 72, 
when her household-goods, her large dairy 
of cows, implements of husbandry, etc., 
were sold for her children’s benefit. 

This catalogue may be taken as a good 
example of what a well-stocked farm of 
a substantial yeoman-farmer had at the end 
of the 18th century, and with it may be 
compared lists of the household-goods and 
farming-stock of my own great-grandfather 
Robert Partridge of Shelley Hall, Suffolk, 
dated 1794, and published in Notes and 
Queries of 8 Jan. and 19 March, 1949. 

Since 1795 the method and the implements 
of husbandry have changed so greatly that 
many words in the following list which were 
familiar to our forefathers are now extinct 
and forgotten. To explain them, reference 
has been made to A Glossary of Words 
used in East Anglia, by Walter Rye, 1895 
(W.R.); The New Oxford Dict. (N.O.D.); 
The English Dialect Dict. (E.D.D.); etc. 


Also, grateful thanks are due to my kins. 
man Everett Partridge, yeoman-farmer, of 
Kersey, Suffolk (E.P.), who has helped when 
other helpers failed. 

Mrs. Rebecca Kersey’s 31 cows are all 
named, and so are 8 of the horses. These 
names are as ancient as the pedigrees of 
the yeomen-farmers and _ farm-labourers 
who flourished for centuries in the same 
parish. 

Notes explaining words used in this cata. 
logue are put at the end of it instead of as 
footnotes to every page. 


A catalogue of the Capital Farming Stock, 
Implements of Husbandry, Household 
Furniture, Dairy and Brewing Utensils, and 
other effects, of Mrs. Rebecca Kersey, 
(deceased); At Framsden-Hall; In the 
County of Suffolk; To be sold by auction, 
by John Rogers, On Monday, the Sth of 
October, 1795, and Two following Days. 
The sale to begin each Day at Ten o’Clock. 
Conditions of sale . . . [omitted here]. Wood- 
bridge: printed by R. Loder. 

A catalogue, &c. First day’s sale, Monday, 
the 5th of October. 


Implements of Husbandry, &c. 

ot 

1. Three rakes, 4 forks, 2 hoes, and turnip 

pick.’ 

2. Ditto. 

. Set of draining tools. 

. Cutting knife,? 2 iron scuppets,’ and 
muck fork. 

. Two muck forks, cutting knife, and 
hook.* 

. Large iron crow.® 

. Small ditto, and fold pritch.® 

. Beetle,’ and 5 iron wedges. 


‘A light pick on a long handle. After sheep 
have fed a fold of turnips, it is used to “stub” 
out the pieces left in the ground, so that the sheep 
may clear them up. (E.P.) 

* An ordinary hay-knife used for cutting a hay- 
stack. We still call it so—I have often wondered 
why. (E.P.) 

° Shovels. (W.R.) 

*Among hand-tools, this would usually meat 
a ‘ bill-hook ” for hedging, etc., the prefix almost 
always omitted in this part of Suffolk. Being 
catalogued with the cutting-knife, it may be a h 
with two handles used for winding hay- or straw 
bands. (E.P.) 

* Crow-bar. (N.O.D.) F 

*A heavy pointed iron, to make holes in th 
ground to receive the toes of hurdles. (W.R) 
Called also “ fold-drift ” (late A. H. Mumford). 

"Heavy wooden mallet. (E.D.D.) 
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9, Post hole scoop,® and chain. 

{0, Crosscut saw. 

|], Turnip engine. 

12. Three clover sieves. 

13, Corn screen.° 

14, Ditto bushel. 

15. Fan, 3 sieves, and seed maund."® 

16, Pannel,’’ and butter lines.’* 

17. Cask, and quantity of tar. 

18. Tub, pot, and cart grease. 

19. Barn tilt.’* 

20. Waggon rope. 

21. Two ditto. 

2. Ten pair good cart trace, in lots. 

23. Nine pair plough ditto, ditto. 

‘4, Five cart dutfins.’* 

25. Five ditto. 

26. Seven plough ditto. 

21. Four cart saddles, and breeches,’* in lots. 
28. Five collars, and thilbels,’* ditto. 

29. Four plough lines, 4 curry combs. 

30. Side saddle. 

31. Pillion. 

32. Ditto, almost new. 
33. Wheelbarrow 

34. Foot plough. 

35, Ditto. 

36. Ditto. 

37. Ditto. 

38. Wheel ditto. 

39. Double tommy.’” 
4), Gang harrows. 
41. Ditto. 

42, Large 3-horse roll. 
43, Barley ditto. 


‘Generally, an old spade with blade bent almost 
at right angles to the shaft, used for removing 
loose soil (crumbs) from a narrow post-hole, 
td impossible with an ordinary spade. 

P.) 

"Sieve to sift corn. 


(W.R.) 

"Basket. (E.D.D.) 

"A pad used as a rough saddle—A Contribu- 
tion to an Essex Dialect Dict., by E. Gepp, 1920. 

"Butter lines” have stumped me! At school, 
I was called ‘ butter-fingers ” for missing a catch, 
and had to do “lines” for doing what I ought 
not to have done; but these painful reminiscences 
do not solve this problem. 

"Movable cover made of sail-cloth. (E.D.D.) 

“The bridle in cart-harness. (W.R.) 

“Breeching is that part of a harness which 
comes round the breech of a horse; also breech- 
brand.—Ogilvie’s Dict. 

“The chain part of the shaft-horse’s harness, 
which, fixed on the wooden fore-part of the collar, 
hooks on the tugs of the shafts. (E.D.D.) 

“Tommy: small spade to excavate narrow 
bottoms of under-drains; small wrench used b 
engineers. Tom-tommy: plough with double 
breast, to clear out furrows. (W.R.) 
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44. Ant-hill engine." 

45. Tumbril. 

46. Ditto. 

47. Ditto. 

48. Ditto. 

49. Ditto. 

50. Close buck’d'® waggon. 
51. Ditto. 

52. Ditto. 

53. Harvest ditto. 

54. Market cart, and harness. 
55. Pair chaise wheels. 

56. Long stacking ladder. 

57. Ditto. 

58. Short ditto. 

59. Two hog troughs. 

60. Handsome brawn.?° 

61. Six large shoats,”* in lots. 


Horses, &c. 

62. Capital bright chesnut Stallion, 4 yrs 
old, full 16 hands high, handsomely 
marked, remarkably gentle, good tem- 
pered. 

63. Mare, bright chesnut, 5 yrs old, Dappar. 

64. Gelding, ditto, 8 yrs old, Jay. 

65. Mare, ditto, 6 yrs Bonny. 

66. Mare ditto, 9 yrs Brag, with fine foal at 
her foot. 

67. Mare ditto, 10 yrs.—in foal. 

68. Gelding ditto, 9 yrs Blaze, a capital Gig 
Horse. 

69. Mare ditto, Doughty. 

70. Mare, black, 11 yrs Moggy. 

71. Mare, chesnut, 5 yrs Diamond. 

72. Capital bright chesnut cart colt, rising 
3 years old. 

73. Ditto. 

74. Ditto, rising 2 ditto. 

75. Suckerel?? colt. 

76. Three tubs, in lots. 

77. Ten keelers,”* in lots. 

78. Sixteen beer casks, in lots. 

79. Six alestools, in lots. 

80. Sundries, in lots. 


Second day’s sale, 
Tuesday, the 6th of October. 
lot 
1. Stone, and earth ware, in ten lots. 


‘*To destroy ant-hills. E.P. agrees, and adds 
** Possibly a blade drawn by a horse.” 

** Buck: that part of a waggon which may be 
very properly called its belly. (W.R.) 

7A boar. (W.R.) 

** Shot, shoat: a half-grown pig. (W.R.) 

** Sucker: young foal just ready to sell away 
from its mother. (E.D.D.) 

* Shallow tub. (W.R.) 








. Flour hutch, scuppet, and scale. 

Deal chest. 

. Cupboard. 

Two wheels, and 2 reels, in lots. 

Four stools, ditto. 

. Lye letch,”* and tongs. 

Oven door, iron peel,?> and fork. 

. Wash doll.”* 

. Five powdering?’ tubs, in lots. 

. Pair scales, large iron beam, and quantity 
of bloom”® weights. 

. Small copper, at per Ib. 

. Larger ditto, at ditto. 

. Eighty-gallon ditto, at ditto. 

. Large copper boiler. 

. Two smaller ditto, milk kettle, and bell 
metal pot, in lots. 

. Tea keetle. 

. Ditto and saucepan. 

19. Nine cheese vats, 6 braids,?* in lots. 

20. Four cream tubs, in ditto. 

21. Three milk keelers. 

[22.—omitted from catalogue.] 

23. Eight milk pails, 2 pr slings,*° in lots. 

24. Six milk bowls, 3 sieves, 2 fleeting™ 

dishes, in lots. 

25. Butter keeler. 

26. Two salting trays, in lots. 

27. Four large hanging shelves, in ditto. 

28. Good barrel churn. 

29. Exceeding good double cheese press. 

30. Eleven excellent milk trays, (many of 

them equally good as new) in lots. 


Cows, &c. 
31. Sprightly 5 yrs old. 
32. Early, 6 yrs. 
33. Tulip, 6 yrs. 
34. Cosset, 7 yrs. 
35. Cloudy, 5 yrs. 


el el eel eee eel —e 
AXRRWN HOOBNAKAPWN 


— 
om 


** A wooden vessel filled with wood-ashes, on 
which water is poured, and the /ye which runs 
through holes in the bottom is caught or latched 
in another vessel below. Some call it a letch. 


R. 

** Long-handed sort of shovel used for putting 
bread into the old-fashioned brick ovens. (W.R.) 

7° Dolly-tub: a wooden appliance with two arms, 
and legs or feet, used to stir and twirl clothes in 
the wash-tub. (N.O.D.) 

Pm In which meat is corned or salted.—Ogilvie’s 
ict. 

**Bloom: mass of iron that has passed the 
blomary (first forge through which iron passes, 
after it is melted from the ore), or undergone the 
first hammering.—Ibid. 

** Cheese braid: a dairy utensil, into which the 
curd is put and pressed. See also “ bred.”’ (W.R.) 

°° Yoke to carry water. (W.R.) 


*! Skimming-dish to take off the cream from the 
milk. 


(W.R. 
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See 
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Redears, 7 yrs. 
Stately, 4 yrs. 
Spot, 4 yrs. 
Sally, 4 yrs. 
Punch, 4 yrs. 
Tit, 9 yrs. 
Fancy, 4 yrs. 
Choice, 7 yrs. 
Handsome, 3 yrs. 
Crop, 8 yrs. 
Nancy, 5 yrs. 
Pretty, 3 yrs. 
Nysa, 4 yrs. 
Molly, 3 yrs. 
Primrose, 7 yrs. 
Pye, 5 yrs. 
Magpye, 2 yrs. 


. Fallow, 2 yrs. 

. Fillpail, 2 yrs. 

. Cowslip, 10 yrs. 

. Whiteflank. 

. Whitefoot. 

. Whiteface. 

. Velvet. 

. Violet. 

. Titmouse. 

. Two-year-old bull. 

. Six heiffers, and a year old bull, in lots, 
. Two weaned calves. 

. Forty cow yokes, in lots. 

. Seventy-two fine wether*? sheep, in 2 


lots. 


Third day’s sale. 
Wednesday, the 7th of October. 


. China, glass, earth ware, in lots. 
. Tin, and wood ware, in ditto. 
. Iron skewers, pipe tongs,** and flesh 


fork. 


. Fireshovel, tongs, and pair cobirons. 
. Roasting irons. 

. Crane, and pot hooks. 

. Spit, and pair bellows. 


Ditto. 


. Pair brass, and 4 iron candlesticks. 
. Two boxirons, heaters, and rest. 

. Ten ash chairs. 

. Two forms. 

. Oval dining table. 

. Square ditto. 


*? Ram castrated.—Ogilvie’s Dict. 
%3 My father (born 1859) told me that when the 


old churchwarden-pipes became black, they were 


placed in the brick oven and burned clean. Some 
where here we have a small rack used for this 


purpose. 


The “ pipe-tongs ”” may have been 


to lift the hot pipes from the oven-floor when n0 
rack was used. (E.P.) And see note **. 
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15. Ditto. 

16. Good settle, and drawers. 

17, Five feet gun. 

18, Exceeding good 
Garret). 

19, Handsome eight-day clock, (by Mayhew) 
in neat wainscot case. 

0. Chafingdish,*® and copper pot. 

21. Frying pan. 

22. Ditto. 

23. Quantity of pewter, at pr Ib. 

24. Spice mill, and pipe iron.*® 

25, Linen baskets, in lots. 

%. Good hair linen line. 

27. Linen pegs, and basket. 

28, Knives, and forks, in lots. 

29. Warming pan. 

30. Writing desk. 

31. Spice drawers. 

32. Ditto. 

33. Mile wheel. 

34, Barometer. 

35. Pair brass scales, 
weights. 

36. Steelyards and weight. 

37. Meat safe. 

38. Ditto. 

39. Dresser, and drawers. 

40, Chopping block, and cleaver.*’ 

41. Bell metal mortar and pestle. 

42. Shelves, baskets, and sundries, in lots. 


smoak jack,** (by 


and set of brass 


Parlour. 


43, Firepan, poker, tongs, and fender. 

44, Wind stove. 

45, Six neat Windsor chairs. 

46. Six walnut tree chairs. 

47. Six ditto. 

48. Elbow ditto. 

49, a mahogony tea boards, 3 waiters, in 
ots. 

50. Mahogony pillar and claw table. 

51. Wainscot ditto. 

52. Ditto. 


53, Mahogony dining table, 4 ft by 4 ft 10 in. 
54, Scotch carpet, 154 ft. by 134, good as 
new. 


55. Square wainscot dining table. 
56. Two green table cloths. 


“An engine for turning a spit—Ogilvie’s Dict. 

*To hold coals for heating anything set on it; 
4 portable grate for coals.— Ibid. 

as the “ pipe-iron” the rack or something 

~ to hold the pipes, or possibly an iron used for 

pl ie hot rack from the oven? (E.P.) And 


"A butcher’s instrument for cutting animal 
es into joints or pieces.—Ogilvie’s Dict. 
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57. Small table, and tea chest. 

58. Mahogony cat,** snuffers, and tray. 

59. Tea urn. 

60. Mahogony knife tray, and japann’d 
bread basket. 

61. Two door mats, and pictures. 


Chamber 


{Here the catalogue abruptly ends, although 
its 8 pages are neatly sewn together.] 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


** Stand formed of three pieces of wood or iron, 
crossing and uniting in the centre, used to place 
toast, etc., on before the fire. (E.D.D.) 


TRADES AND PATRON SAINTS 


HE item in N. & Q., cxcv. 25, touch- 
ing the Printers’ Patron Saint reminds 
me that this is a most fascinating subject. 
Readers doubtless know that nearly 30 years 
ago a book—the precise title of which I 
forget—was published dealing generally with 
the patron saints of various trades and 
callings. I, therefore, venture to send a list 
of some of the Saints and the trades to 
which they were dedicated, which a London 
librarian gave me some years ago and I 
have no doubt that its details are authorita- 
tive. As Mr. Eastwood mentions St. Law- 
rence—also spelt with a “ u”—I am tempted 
to remind readers—quoting Mr. R. H. 
Roberts, of Upminster—that he was a 
martyr of the early church, who became a 
deacon of Rome under Sixtus I (3rd 
century). During the Valerian persecutions, 
he, being summoned to surrender the 
treasures of the church, produced the sick 
and poor of the city who were his special 
charge. He persistently refused to sacrifice 
the treasures and so was condemned to be 
broiled on a gridiron—hence his emblem— 
over a slow fire. “He bore his sufferings 
tranquilly,” wrote Mr. Roberts, “ even jest- 
ing with his tormentor, saying he was done 
enough on one side and it was time to 
turn him. The martyrdom is unquestionably 
historical, the probable date being the year 
258. The event created so profound an 
impression in Rome that it had the effect 
of turning many to Christianity. 


St. Anastasia—Weavers. 

,, Andrew—Fishermen. 

, Anne—Houseworkers; Cabinet makers; 
Miners. 
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St. Barbara—Gunners (Patron of R. Regt. of 
Artillery). 

,, Christopher—Porters; Bookbinders; Gar- 
deners; Sailors. 

,, Catherine of Alexandria—Wheelwrights. 

,, Cloud—Nailmakers. 

,, Boniface—Brewers and Tailors. 

Sts. Cosmas & Damian—Doctors. 

St. Crispin—Shoemakers. 

», Eloi—Blacksmiths and all workers with 
the hammer. 

, Francis de Sales—Journalists. 

,, George—Soldiers. 
Hubert—Huntsmen. 

» Jude—Tanners. 

, Julian—Innkeepers. 

, Lydia—Dyers. 

,. Joseph—Carpenters. 

,, Joseph of Arimathea—Tinners. 

, Mark—Solicitors (legal profession in 
general). 

,, Nicholas of Myra—Bakers; Merchants. 

, Luke—Painters. 

» Raymond Nonnatus—Midwives. 

,, Stephen—Stonemasons. 

,, Vincent Martyr—Winegrowers. 

», Vitus—Comedians. Rp BJ. NEwrTOoNn. 


THE EVOLUTION OF “CHEVY 
CHASE” AND “THE BATTLE 
OF OTTERBURN ” 


Will certain exceptions, one charac- 

teristic of the typical original ballad 
of Northern Europe is an absence of geo- 
graphical delimitation, and the most notable 
exception is the group of Border Ballads, 
properly so called. These either have their 
origin in historical incidents or they have 
associations with a definite place. Among 
them, Chevy Chase and its companion poem, 
The Battle of Otterburn, represent this type 
of ballad at its best... The two ballads, as 
we have them now, appear to be different 
versions of the same incident, and each sur- 
vives in two variants: Chevy Chase in a 
form more anciently known as The Hunting 
of the Cheviot, while the two versions of 
Otterburn exhibit an English and a Scottish 
bias respectively.” 

?F, B. Gummere has said that Chevy Chase and 
Otterburn “refuse classification” (C.H.E.L., ii, 
415). But this is an over-emphasis: these two 
ballads are differentiated from the rest of the group 
only by the high degree of their excellence. 

*'Both versions of Chevy Chase are in Percy’s 
Reliques, the English Otterburn in the Oxford 
Book of Ballads and the Scottish in Scott’s 
Minstrelsy. 
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The incident on which the ballads were 
founded is confirmed in the chronicles of 
Walsingham and Froissart (who claims to 
have spoken with survivors). It was a battle 
fought between the English and the Scots in 
1388. Having gathered at Aberdeen, the 
Scots crossed the Border and harried the 
Cheviots. Then, while the main body moved 
towards Carlisle, a detachment under the 
Earl of Douglas made its way towards New- 
castle, where Douglas captured the lance 
and pennon of Sir Henry Percy—the 
anachronistic Hotspur of Henry IV. On his 
way back home, Douglas, in the true tradi- 
tion of chivalry, stopped at Otterburn to 
give Percy an opportunity of recapturing 
his pennon. In the fight which followed, 
Douglas was killed and Percy taken prisoner, 

Thus far the historical basis for the story 
as it survives in the chronicles. Naturally, 
a fight which involved the death of one 
leader and the capture of the other could 
not fail to attract the attention of minstrels 
on both sides, and both the Scotch version 
of Otterburn (which is superior in artistry 
to the English version) and the two variants 
of Chevy Chase (the more modern of which 
moved Addison to devote two papers to it 
in The Spectator) are fine examples of the 
narrative-dramatic ballad. But, as might be 
expected, one noticeable feature of these 
poems is the lack of historical sense which 
they display. It is true that both versions 
of The Battle of Otterburn begin by showing 
that the fight was the result of a deliberate 
invasion of England by Scottish forces, but 
no attempt is made to set the invasion in 
an historical context: 


It fell about the Lammas-tide 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The ~——- Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 


To drive a prey. It is obvious that the 
incursion is not seen to be political, but 
merely another cattle-stealing house-burning 
expedition. And this impression is con- 
firmed by the opening stanza of another 
Border Ballad, Jamie Telfer in the Fair Dod- 
head: 
It fell about the Martinmas-tide 
When our Border steeds get corn and hay, 
The Captain of Bewcastle bound him to ride, 
And he’s ower to Tividale to drive a prey. 
This repetition suggests either that this form 
of opening was conventional, part of the 
minstrel’s stock-in-trade, or that Otterburn 
exercised a powerful influence on subsequent 
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ballads (or subsequent versions of older 
ballads). The latter alternative is less likely 
in view of the opening of Chevy Chase: 
The Perse owt of Northombalande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the mauger of doughti Doglas, 
And all that ever with him be. 


This is even more remote from the historical 
reality of 1388. Percy, and not Douglas, is 
seen as the aggressor into the no-man’s-land 
of the Border. The singer is anxious to 
present his hero in a favourable light to 
his audience and the historical basis of the 
poem has been overlaid by the daily interests 
of the Borderers, to whom the arrival of a 
raiding party under the leadership of a great 
jandowner was an hourly possibility, and 
where to take the initiative in such affairs 
was a mark of honour and a matter for 
local patriotism. 

But this view of the evolution of the poem, 
from an historical event to something 
approaching the “ immediacy ” and timeless- 
ness of the typical ballad, may in fact be 
the reverse of the truth. So far from The 
Battle of Otterburn being a contraction of 
the invasion of 1388 to something like the 
dimensions of an ordinary Border raid, 
together with a strong element of chivalry, 
it seems to me possible that it is a retelling, 
in terms of the Scottish invasion, of an 
old story in which the basic plot was an 
ordinary raid. As I have pointed out, the 
more ancient version of Chevy Chase is 
also, and more traditionally, known as The 
Hunting of the Cheviot, and the very words 
“Chevy Chase,” though they may seem to 
be an exact equivalent of the older title, 
may well be a corruption of “ chevauchée ” 
—a raid carried out on horseback. The 
steps in the evolution of the three poems, 
The Hunting of the Cheviot, Chevy Chase 
= The Battle of Otterburn,* therefore, may 


1. an original ballad, now lost and perhaps 
known as The Hunting of the Cheviot, 
Seating a Border raid of no particular 
ate; 

2a version of The Battle of Otterburn, 
now lost but later to be told, after the 


*I am here assuming the English and Scotch 
versions of Otterburn to be simple variants of a 
common ancestor, and have ignored the accusation 


that Scott virtually rewrote it when editing the 
Minstrelsy, 
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process noted in 3, with differing patriotic 
emphasis on either side of the Border; 

. a further version of The Hunting of the 
Cheviot which takes over the characters 
and chivalric action from the original 
Otterburn;* 

4. the English and Scotch variants of 

Otterburn; 

5. a more polished version of the revised 
Hunting of the Cheviot which came to be 
known as Chevy Chase, and which is the 
version which Addison praised in The 
Spectator. 


w 


I have pointed out elsewhere® that what 
appear to be the vestiges of a “riddling 
trick” in both The Hunting of the Cheviot 
and the two versions of Otterburn suggest 
that they had a common ancestor. If my 
speculation is correct, then this ancestor 
could be the version surmised in 2 above. 


D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


*Sidney’s reference to “the old song of Percy 
and Douglas” is ambiguous. Does he mean 
Chevy Chase or Otterburn? It seems to me to be 
probable that it is to the version of The Hunting 
of the Cheviot noted in (3) above—the first poem 
in Percy’s collection—that he refers. This version 
is still sung—to a traditional tune—in Northumber- 
land, whereas both versions of Otterburn (and 
particularly the Scotch, with its striking use of 
alliteration) seem to me to be designed for 
recitation. 


5 *** Macbeth’ and ‘ The Battle of Otterburn,’ ”’ 
N. and Q., cxciv. 335. 


AN UNRECORDED PARODY OF 
GRAY’S “ELEGY ” 


JN the Huntington Library of San Moreno 

we have found an unbound 8vo. pam- 
phlet of 16 pp. entitled An elegy, written in 
St. Pancras Church-Yard, London: for 
James Daniel, 1821. The author of the poem 
is a Peter Daniel about whom there is no 
available information. Daniel is concerned 
with emphasising the absurdity of Gray’s 
complacency. A MS. note on the title states 
that the author died “in the Hospital in 
White-Chappel, Aged 45 years. This was 
given me by James Daniel, his Father .. . 
May 26, 1821.” 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO, 
Long Island University. 
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FITTING OUT A SHIP AGAINST 
THE ARMADA 


DOCUMENT has lately come to light 
among the Archives of Rye of interest, 
not only on account of its nature, but also 
because it contains a number of words of 
which the meaning has been completely lost. 
It is a list of supplies put on board the 
60 ton ship Rye had to find at the time of 
the Spanish Armada, though it never seems 
to have taken any part in the defence of 
the South Coast from that threat. No date 
appears on the document, but it is mentioned 
in the Council Minute books as having been 
brought before the Mayor and Jurats in 
Jan. 1588 when a Committee was appointed 
to deal with it. 

The compiler of the list was no doubt 
a sea-faring man, and he had to pay Robert 
Conyers 6d. for writing it out. 

Some of the entries have a homely sound 
to our ears: e.g., 


Payd for drynkes for the men before the 
vytells came in 3d. 

Ouyng to Flourye for curyng of the 2 
hourte men 

Payd for a drynkyng when the Tenterden 
men was laste here .. 3s. 8d. 

Bought 4 galandes of muster sede [no 
doubt an early effort to combat scurvy]. 


French men were employed for “ Rygyng 
the Shype,”’ but this could not have 
amounted to much as only 10s. was paid 
out. Queries are many: Why were “50 
brycks ” price 6d. bought for the “ hafe”: 
and had the word anything to do with the 
Dutch and our haven? What was a “ dede 
man ” followed by a curious sign of a cross, 
coupled with “ polys” (poles)? May it refer 
to a dead head or block of wood used to 
make a buoy ? Or to provision for burials 
at sea, as the cross seems to indicate? 
Another puzzling entry is “bought oulld 
sayle dox to make stoudyng sayles and tope 
armors 35/-s.” Old pieces of sail would 
not make up into useful studding sails; and 
what were tope armors? Again “ 1200 of 
tyne at 10d. the 100”? 

The ornamental side was not omitted: 
for we have “3 yerdes of tesen tabyta and 
a skayne of sylleke for the trumpets 6/4.” 
Tabyta was stuff made by a French refugee 
called Tabinet in Dublin, and we know it 
now as Taffeta; but “ tesant ”? 

The ship seems to have been bought with 


armaments aboard, but there is refereng 
to different sized guns, “ erne ordenance,” 
“ sakers,” “ mynions,” and “ bases.” Guns 
were then called after the names of birds 
of prey. An erne was an eagle, and a saker 
was a small 34in. bone weapon from ap 
arabic word meaning a sparrow hawk; and 
both “round and slyding shote” were put 
on board for them. The gunners are men. 
tioned, but who was the Stuard mentioned 
with them (was he the Master gunner?) 
for whom “cruckes” were bought for 
2/6, and what were these? “2 bolldes’ 
were bought for the Stuard for 16d. 

Particulars of food for the crew are given: 
“1100 lbs. and 1639 byskets ”; “12 boshall 
and 77lbs. of boter at 44d. the Ib” 
“Flyches of backen at 24d. the Ib”: 
“Fyshe dryde & fresh”; “11 boshall of 
pese 22/-”; Stonne of hops £10”; “6 
galand vyngor [sic] 4/- a rumlete to put the 
vynnegor in .. 8d.” [What sort of vessel 
was this? The first letter is difficult to read] 
“Bere” forms a large item, “5 tonne of 
bere” cost £10, with the casks thrown in; 
but the next item is “ 3 tonnes and 5 bonnes 
here, £7.13.4.” from which it would appear 
that 6 bonnes about equalled 1 tonne, but 
the exact meaning of “ bonne” has not been 
found. Another puzzling word is a “ nayle 
of befe,” 20 cost only 13/4. The nearest 
found, so far, is the Spanish word for rump 
—nalga, old French nage. 

The ship carried 50 men and 5 boys; 
and 50s. was paid for the “ prese of 50 
men.” The boys didn’t seem to cost any- 
thing, they were probably volunteers. Wages 
for two months varied from £5 for the 
Captain; £4 for the Master; £2-19-0 for the 
“pilate”; £1-14-0 for the “gonner”: 
£1-5-8 for the “Cuke”; 19/- to 22/- for 
the crew, and for “ boyes” 10/-. The total 
amount expended was £191-3-4. Can any- 
one help me in explaining some of these 


obsolete words? L. A. Luxmoore. 


BLAKE’S MR. MATHEW 


“WER. MATHEW’S Blake” was perhaps 

the way it was put in 1783, the 
vear of the printing of Poetical Sketches. 
by some who only knew Blake as the not 
wholly amenable protégé of the fashionable 
clergyman and his wife. The first-hand 
evidence of the connexion comes from 
J. T. Smith: 


(1) Nollekens and his Times (1828) 
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“[Blake] was also honoured by an 
introduction to the accomplished Mrs. 
Mathew, whose house, No. 27, in Rath- 
bone Place, was then frequented by most 
of the literary and talented people of the 
day. This lady—to whom I also had the 


honour of being known... was so 
extremely zealous in promoting the 
celebrity of Blake . . . as to request the 


Rev. Henry Mathew, her husband, to 
join Mr. Flaxman [in paying for the print- 
ing of Poetical Sketches).” J. T. Smith 
then attributes the “ Advertisement” to 
Poetical Sketches to Mr. Mathew. 


() A Book for a Rainy Day (1845) 

“11784].—This year Mr. Flaxman... 
introduced me to one of his early patrons, 
the Rev. Henry Mathew, of Percy Chapel, 
Charlotte Street, which was built for him; 
he was also afternoon preacher at Saint 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. At that gentle- 
man’s house, in Rathbone Place, I became 
acquainted with Mrs. Mathew and her son. 
At that lady’s most agreeable conversa- 
ziones I first met the late William Blake.” 


I take both quotations from Arthur 
Symons’s William Blake (1907), that invalu- 
able compendium of sources for Blake’s 
biography other than Tatham’s Life. 


Miss M. R. Lowery in Windows of the 
Morning (1940) has shown reason to doubt 
whether “ most of the literary and talented 
people of the day” frequented the Mathew 
salon, and Mr. Keynes in Blake Studies 
(1949) has probably said the last word about 
the printing of Poetical Sketches. But who 
was the Rev. Henry Mathew? 


Perhaps I am not the only person who 
has made vain efforts to trace him, for the 
fact is that he was not. J. T. Smith made 
a mistake about the Christian name, perhaps 
by some mental confusion with Henry 
Matthews, Fellow of King’s College, whose 
Diary of an Invalid was published in 1820. 
In Hennessy’s Novum Repertorium Ecclesi- 
asticum Parochiale Londinense (1898) is a 
list of Ministers of the proprietary chapel 
in Percy Street, in the patronage of the 
Vicar of St. Pancras, from 1766 to 1863. 
The first name (27 May 1766) is that of 
Anthony Stephen Mathew, B.A., whose 
Successor took office in 1804. Blake’s Mr. 
Mathew was, of course, the first Minister, 
since the chapel “ was built for him.” He 
's at once identifiable as a Cambridge man 


from the following entry in Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses : 

‘“* MATTHEWS, ANTHONY STEPHEN. Adm. 
pens. (age 17) at PETERHOUSE, Oct. 12, 
1751; Fell. Com. 1759. Of Middlesex. 
School, Eton. Matric. 1751, as Stephen 
Mathew; Scholar, 1752; B.A. 1761. Ord. 
deacon (Lincoln) June 1, 1760. Minister 
of Percy Chapel, London, 1766-1804. 
R. of Glooston, Leics., 1788. R. of 
Broughton, Northants., 1790-1824. For 60 
years joint lecturer of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. Died 1824. (G. 
Mag.)” 

The Eton College Register adds nothing 
except the date (1747) of his entering Eton. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1825, gives his age at death as 91, which 
means that he was born in 1733 on some 
day later than 12 October. The absence 
from both school and university records of 
the name of his father and of a locality 
more precise than Middlesex may or may 
not be significant. Alumni Cantabrigienses 
is incorrect in giving 1788 as the year in 
which he became Rector of Glooston. 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. 2, Pt. 2, p. 586, 
dates it 12 July 1781, his successor taking 
office on 20 September 1790. The 1781 date 
is supported by the Harleian Society’s 
Marriages at St. Mary le Bowe, Middlesex, 
which has five mentions of the Rev. A. S. 
Mathew as officiating at or being a witness 
of a marriage and, under date 24 January 
1782, describes him as Rector of Glooston. 
In any case he was obviously an absentee 
Rector." 

He was, then, about fifty when Blake 
knew him. His wife had, perhaps, been 
married before. J. T. Smith’s reference to 
“her” son suggests that. 

Who she was and what part her 
little salon really played in London 
literary and artistic life has still to be dis- 
covered. Miss Lowery could find no 
reference to her in contemporary documents. 
Just possibly the fact that we now have 
at least the dry bones of Mr. Mathew’s 
biography may lead to something more 


interesting. H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 


‘He was also in the main an absentee Rector of 
Broughton. There is no record of his officiating 
there at a bavtism. marriage or burial later than 
1792, though he called banns of marriage on three 
successive Sundays in July 1795. In all probability 
his tombstone, and that of his wife, are to be found 
in some London church or churchyard. 
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A BYRON PLAGIARISM FROM 
DRYDEN 


YRON’S admiration for Dryden was 
frequently expressed, both in prose and 
verse. In one instance, his memory of a 
brilliantly imaginative passage in his great 
predecessor led him, probably unconsciously, 
to an adaptation of another man’s words 
more obvious than he customarily permitted 
himself. 

In Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice the 
insulted Doge, thinking of the possibilities 
of revenge, says that his brain 

shall plan 

In such a sort as will not leave the task 

Herculean, though as yet ’tis but a chaos 

Of darkly brooding thoughts: my fancy is 

In her first work, more nearly to the light 

Holding the sleeping images of things 

For the selection of the pausing judgment. 

(Act I. scene ii, 280-286. 

Works ed. E. H. Coleridge & R. E. 

Prothero, Poetry, vol. IV (1901), 

pp. 355-6.) 
These are striking lines; and in some ways 
they are rather uncharacteristic of Byron. 
It has not been noticed hitherto, I believe, 
how closely they are borrowed from the 
beginning of Dryden’s Epistle Dedicatory to 
The Rival Ladies, to the Right Honourable 
Roger, Earl of Orrery: 

This worthless present was designed 
you, long before it was a Play, when it 
was only a confused mass of thoughts, 
tumbling over one another in the dark; 
when the Fancy was yet in its first work, 
moving the sleeping images of things 
towards the light, there to be distinguished, 
and then either chosen or rejected by the 
judgment... . 


(Prose Works, ed. Malone 
(1800) vol. I, part ii, pp. 3-4.) 


TERENCE SPENCER. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS 
FOREBEARS (clxxxix. 190) 


iu is now possible, as the result of further 
research to amplify the information con- 
cerning the pedigree of John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman’ published by his great nephew 
Mr. J. H. Mozley, at the above reference, 
and to add one earlier generation in the male 
* For convenience, he is usually referred to herein 


as “‘ the Cardinal.” irrespective of the period of his 
life to which reference is being made. 
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line and some possible earlier ancestors in 
a female line. 

Mr. Mozley’s particulars recorded that the 
family were of Swaffham Bulbeck, in Cam. 
bridgeshire, and established three generations 
earlier than the Cardinal’s father. His 
grandfather, John Newman, baptised at 
Swaffham Bulbeck in 1734, was the third 
son of Francis, a farmer, and his wife Eliza- 
beth. Francis was baptised at Swaffham 
Bulbeck in 1698, the son of William, also 
a farmer, of that place, who is referred to 
herein as William the younger. 

Some new particulars are afforded by wills 
proved and grants of administration made 
in the Ely Consistory Court and now among 
the records of the District Probate Registry 
at Peterborough.” The records of the Hearth 
Tax and other subsidies in the Public Record 
Office also provide some additional informa- 
tion. 

The accompanying pedigree records the 
new genealogical information now ayvail- 
able:* doubtful connections are indicated 
by broken lines or square brackets: all bap- 
tisms, marriages and burials were at 
Swaffham Bulbeck unless otherwise stated, 

The baptism and parentage of the earliest 
Newman ancestor shown in the present pedi- 
gree, William, the elder (the father of 
William the younger) who died in 1718, 
has not been traced. There can be little 
doubt that he was the William Newman 
who married Margaret Feakes at Stow cum 
Quy in 1660. Stow cum Quy is some 
44 miles from Swaffham Bulbeck, where 
William the elder lived and 6 children of 
his were baptised and he and his wife were 
buried. The parish register of that place 
for the years before 1650 has been lost: 
copies (though not necessarily complete) of 
the entries for the earlier relevant years 
are, however, available in the Bishop’s 

* The references quoted to wills and administra- 


tions are, with the one exception indicated, to the 
records of the Ely Consistory Court. 

* Some particulars, included in the pedigree, con- 
cerning the Cardinal’s grandparents, John and 
Elizabeth Newman and their children, have been 
kindly supplied by Mr. J. H. Mozley, from family 
records, and by the Rev. Henry Tristram of the 
Congregation of the Oratory in Birmingham from 
the Cardinal’s papers and correspondence in the 
archives of the Congregation. Fr. Tristram has 
also supplied, from those archives, some other 
particulars of which use has been made, as noted 
later. A few details concerning the Cardinal's 
mother. included. for the sake of completeness, in 
the pedigree are taken from the Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman: W. Ward (1912), Vol. I, p. 614. 
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transcripts of the register in the Diocesan 
Registry at Ely, and the baptism of William 
the elder has not been found in these.* 

William Newman the elder was a tailor, 
of Swaffham Bulbeck: he was assessed for 
the Hearth Tax in 1674, as the occupier of 
a dwelling there containing two hearths 
(PR.O. Lay Subsidies Cambs.244/23). He 
made his will (Lib.L’Isle 20) some 13 years 
before his death, on the 16th December, 
1104, being then a widower: after a com- 
mon form pious preamble, he gave his 
“house and common” to his eldest son 
Thomas or, if Thomas should die before 
him, to his (the testator’s) son William the 
younger, the Cardinal’s great great grand- 
father. To William he gave 3 acres of land 
consisting of one acre in the Middle field 
at Hedge Lanes End and in Town meadow 
field, 3 roods against the further meadow, 
one rood in the top of Middle Hill in the 
Nuns field, 2 roods above Broadway and 
1 roods upon the Top of Town Hill. 
Middle Hill lies about a mile to the south- 
east of Swaffham Bulbeck village and is 
named on the modern Ordnance Survey 
Map. To his son Francis the testator gave 
a legacy of £5 and 5 acres of land, and to 
his daughter Margaret Grain 3 acres; these 
lands are not identified in the will. To his 
son Thomas he bequeathed “ my bed that 
I lye one” and “my copper and cubbord 
and one Table.” William the younger was 
the residuary legatee and sole executor: pro- 
bate was granted on the 30th August 1718. 
Here it may be noted that, as recorded in 
the pedigree, Margaret Newman was 
married at Swaffham Bulbeck to George 
Grain of Bottisham on the same day, the 
id October 1689, as a William Newman, 
apparently her brother, was married to Alice 
ag in the adjoining parish of Swaffham 

or. 

William Newman the younger was bap- 
tised in 1664; he died in 1742, having made 
his will on the 16th April 1740 (Wills 1741- 
1748, 52). He described himself as of Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, yeoman, and as “ being weak 
in Body but of sound mind and memory 
(blessed: be Almighty God therefore).” He 
bequeathed 2/6d. to each of his four sons. 
Thomas, William, John and Martin, and 
0 his grandson John, son of his son Francis 


“It has not been possible to obtain access to 





oness, in 
n Henry 
, p. 614. 









Beh Parish registers of Swaffham Prior: the 
Ops transcrints have been examined, but these 
we not necessarily complete. 
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(who were the Cardinal's grandfather and 
great grandfather) “all that Bed whereon 
1 lye with the Bedstead Curtins and appur- 
tenances belonging to the same.” To 
Francis he gave 3 acres of arable land, 
copyhold of the manor of Burghall in 
Swaffham Bulbeck, and made him residuary 
legatee. Probate was granted to Francis on 
the 5th May 1742. Francis survived his 
father by some 34 years and died in 1745: 
no will of his, or grant of letters of admini- 
stration has been traced. His widow 
Elizabeth died in 1748 and, as all her chil- 
dren were then under age, the eldest, John, 
the Cardinal’s grandfather, being then only 
14 years old, letters of administration of 
her estate were granted to her brother 
Richard Rolfe during the minorities of her 
five children, John, Elizabeth, Francis, 
William and Rolf (or Rolph) Newman. 
(Administrations Vol. II, 75). 

The Cardinal’s grandfather, John New- 
man, died in 1799: he was identified in the 
particulars previously published as an oil- 
man, so named, of 25 Fore Street, Cripple- 
gate. This John Newman, however, died 
in 1825 and the particulars of his family 
contained in his will (Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury: St. Albans 153), which was 
made and proved in that year, also confirm 
that he was not the Cardinal’s grandfather. 
He was the son of Tew Newman, a butcher, 
of St. Luke’s, Middlesex (Musicians’ Com- 
pany Court Minutes, 12th Aug. 1793: Guild- 
hall Library MS. 3087 Vol. 2). 

The youngest child of William Newman 
the elder was his son Francis, who was 
baptised at Swaffham Bulbeck in 1672. As 
no other of that name can be traced, either 
there or in the adjoining parish of Bottisham, 
it is probable that he was the Francis New- 
man of Bottisham who married Dorothy 
Ricaut in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1711, and was buried at 
Bottisham in 1724. His marriage at 
Trinity College, and a few others which 
took place there about the same time and 
later, are entered in the parish register of 
Bottisham. Trinity College are the patrons 
of the living, and the Vicar in 1711 was 
Edward Bathurst, a fellow of the College, 
who at the same time was Vicar of 
Trumpington, another living of the College, 
and was probably not resident at Bottisham: 
this may account for the marriage having 
taken place in the College Chapel. 

The last mentioned Francis is variously 
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described: in his will (Lib.L’Isle 285) as 
a yeoman, in the entry in the Bottisham 
register of the birth of his youngest child, 
John, as a farmer, and in the entry of his 
own burial as a husbandman. He was one 
of nine persons, described as some of the 
principal inhabitants of Bottisham, who in 
1712 signed a petition for a collection in 
aid of the sufferers from “a dreadful fire” 
which took place there on the 16th Novem- 
ber in that year (The History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Bottisham and the Priory 
of Anglesey in Cambridgeshire. E. Hail- 
stone Jun. 1873, Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. 14, p. 63). By his will, which 
he made on the 19th October 1724 “ being 
very infirm in health but of sound and 
perfect memory thanks be to God for the 
same,” he gave his freehold house in Botti- 
sham Lode and “the common thereunto 
belonging” to his wife for her life and 
then to his son Martin. The will discloses 
that he held- the farm of Anglesey Abbey 
at Bottisham Lode (near the present 
Bottisham and Lode railway station) but 
it does not indicate whether the freehold 
house which he thus disposed of was the 
present Anglesey Abbey. The Abbey is an 
Elizabethan house, now the residence of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Fairhaven; it stands on 
the site of an ancient Augustinian Priory 
and parts of the conventual buildings still 
exist, incorporated in it. The house is shown 
in the Hearth Tax assessment for the year 
1665/6 as having 11 hearths and in the 
occupation of Mr. Parker. (P.R.O. Lay 
Subsidies Cambs. 244/22). It was formerly 
a farm house, at least as early as the begin- 
ning of the 19th century when Daniel and 
Samuel Lysons described it in “ Magna 
Britannia ” (Vol. II, 1808, pp. 71, 72 and 91) 
as a large mansion house, then converted 
into a farm house, with large transom 
windows and apparently not more ancient 
than the reign of Elizabeth. The Priory pro- 
perty had at one time belonged to Thomas 
Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, who is re- 
puted (perhaps incorrectly: see University 
Slang: Morris Marples (1950) p. 108) to have 
given his name to the proverbial “ Hobson’s 
Choice,” and after whom Hobson’s Con- 
duit and Hobson Street, in Cambridge, are 
named. 

Francis Newman further bequeathed to 
his son William 10 cows then in the yard 
or ground at Anglesey Abbey and one 
waggon “ with the wheels and other things 
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thereunto belonging” and the goods in his 
house and yard at the Abbey as then used by 
him in that farm. To William he gave also 
8 acres of wheat, 7 acres of rye and 15 acres 
of barley. He gave a legacy of £30 to his 
eldest son Francis and smaller sums to 
others of his children. He bequeathed the 
remainder of his property to his wife, whom 
he appointed sole executrix; probate was 
granted to her on the 12th March 1724/5, 
It will be seen from the pedigree that all 
his children were under age at the time 
of his death. Another Francis Newman 
was a freeholder in Bottisham about the 
year 1753 (The History of the County of 
Cambridge from the earliest Account to the 
present time: E. Carter (1753) p. 268). 


Thomas Newman of Swaffham Bulbeck, 
probably the eldest son of William the 
younger and brother of Francis, also left 
a will, dated the 14th September 1757. (The 
original is among the Ely Consistory Court 
wills of the year 1759, not registered). 
Among other dispositions, he bequeathed 
1/- to his son Thomas and a warming pan 
to his daughter Alice, the wife of William 
Manfield, £16 to his daughter Rebekah New- 
man and the residue to his four daughters. 
The will was proved on the 8th October 
1759 by his daughters Alice Manfield and 
Mary Newman. Thomas is described in 
the entry of his burial in the parish register 
as a tailor. It has been mentioned that 
William the younger also was a tailor: a 
third Newman of the same trade, a con- 
temporary of Thomas, was another Francis, 
of Bottisham. According to a statement 
made by him there in 1760, concerning the 
place of his settlement for Poor Law pur- 
poses, he had been bound apprentice in 
London by his uncle William Newman, a 
farmer of Bottisham, some 10 or 12 years 
earlier; after serving only part of his time 
he enlisted in the Marines and served on 
board the Vanguard, but was discharged, 
having a rupture and being consumptive. 
(MS. volume compiled by Rev. E. Young: 
“Gleanings from Parish Chests,” in the 
possession of the Society of Genealogists). 


Other wills and grants of administration 
recorded in the Ely Consistory Court of 
Newmans who lived near Swaffham Bul- 
beck and whose kinship (if any) with the 
Cardinal’s familv has not been traced are 
the following. The undated will of John 
Newman of Bottisham, a husbandman, 
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proved by his son Philip on the 29th Decem- 
ber 1632 (Lib.Dunham 322); letters of 
Administration, dated the 17th November 
1705, of the estate of William Newman 
of West Reach granted to William Free- 
man, his principal creditor (Administrations 
Vol. I, 35), letters of Administration, dated 
the 11th January 1782, of William Newman 
of Stow cum Quy granted to his widow 
Ann (Administrations 1765-1858, Vol. I, 
48) and the will, dated the 19th July 1788, of 
Thomas Newman, a landowner and farmer 
of Bottisham, described in the will as gentle- 
man, proved by his widow Mary on the 
3rd December 1800 (Lib. E.1795-1800 266). 
In Bottisham Churchyard, on the south side 
of the church, are the gravestones of several 
Newmans, including the last mentioned 
Thomas and Mary and some of their chil- 
dren: also of William Newman, who died 
in 1768, and Sarah his wife. 

The Cardinal’s two conjectured female 
ancestors shown in the pedigree, Margaret 
(Feakes) and Alice (Farrow) and his great 
grandmother Elizabeth (Rolfe) all came of 
local families. The name Feakes, or Fakes, 
occurs often in the early entries in the parish 
registers of Swaffham Bulbeck and of Stow 
cum Quy and is still current in the Cam- 
bridge district. Martin Feakes, who is 
conjectured to have been the father-in-law 
of William Newman the elder, is entered 
in the Hearth Tax assessments in 1662/3 
as taxed in respect of a house with two 
hearths in Swaffham Bulbeck and in 1674 
““Widdow Feake” was taxed for a house 
there with 6 hearths (P.R.O. Lay Subsidies 
Cambs. 84/436 and 244/23). Among the 
wills proved in the Ely Consistory Court 
of members of the Feakes family who lived 
at Swaffham Bulbeck are those of Edward 
Feakes, a husbandman, who held an acre 
of land in the field of Swaffham Bulbeck, 
proved on the 27th November 1680 
(Lib. Bury 389), Alice Feakes, a widow, who 
disposed of a messuage in ‘“ Newenham 
Street” in that place, proved on the 24th 
December 1680 (Lib.Bury 394) and John 
Feakes, a yeoman, proved on the 2Ist 
December 1695 (Lib.Walker 176). The last 
named by his will gave a legacy of 10/- 
to his god-daughter Elizabeth Rolfe (who 
was perhaps Elizabeth (Feakes) the mother 
of the younger Francis Newman’s wife) to 
be paid to her at the age of 18. William 
Newman the elder was a witness to the 
wills of Edward and John Feakes. 
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The name Farrow also occurs in several 
entries in the parish registers of Swaffham 
Prior, where the above mentioned marriage 
of William Newman and Alice Farrow took 
place in 1689. 

There were Rolfes in East Anglia from 
very early times: they included a well-known 
family, of Heacham in Norfolk, of which 
John Rolfe, one of the early settlers in 
Virginia, who married the Red Indian 
Princess Pocahontas, was a member. There 
were numerous early Rolfes, or Rolphs, in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge also and 
many references to them are to be found 
in assessments for subsidies and in parish 
registers and elsewhere. One William Rolf 
is recorded in the Hundred Roll of 1279 
as holding 114 acres of land in villainage 
at Landbeach, to the north of Cambridge, 
within 10 miles of Swaffham Bulbeck (The 
Hundred Rolls, Vol. II (1818), p. 453). John 
Rolf was a joint purchaser of a messuage 
and 12 acres of land at Swaffham Bulbeck 
for £40 in 1519/20: Thomas Rolf bought 
15 acres of land at Burwell, the adjoining 
parish to Swaffham Prior, for £15 in 1529/30 
and another John Rolf acquired land at 
Bottisham in 1542 (Feet of Fines for Cam- 
bridgeshire, Henry VII to Elizabeth: Ed. 
W. M. Palmer, reprinted from the East 
Anglian 1896, &c., pp. 32 & 48). 

In contrast with the Newmans in this 
district, who have not been traced in any 
of the taxation records earlier than those 
of the Hearth Tax in the reign of Charles Il, 
several Rolfes were assessed for subsidies 
on their lands or goods in the 16th century 
and in the first half of the 17th century. 
John Rolph of Bottisham was assessed for 
a subsidy in 1547 in respect of his goods 
worth £5, and for the same subsidy Thomas 
Rolf and William Rolf of Swaffham Bul- 
beck were assessed on goods worth £10 
and £5 respectively (P.R.O. Lay Subsidies 
Cambs 82/218). Other Rolfs were assessed 
on their lands or goods at Swaffham Bulbeck 
in 1624 and on lands there and at Swaffham 
Prior in 1641 (Do. 83/377 & 83/417). 

Several Rolfs were assessed for the Hearth 
Tax on dwellings at Swaffham Bulbeck: 
among them were Thomas and Nicholas 
(4 hearths each in 1662), William (6 hearths 
in 1665) and the same. or another, William 
(also 6 hearths, in 1674). 

Among the Rolfes of Swaffham Bulbeck 
whose wills disposing of lands were proved 
in the Ely Consistory Court were the 
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following: John, a labourer (proved in 
1637: Lib. Fairchild 33), Thomas (1665: 
Lib.Robynett 264), John (1688: Lib. Heard- 
man 116, to which William Newman, the 
elder, was a witness) and William (1707: 
Lib. Watson 306). The three last named 
were all described in their wills as yeomen. 

The above mentioned William Rolfe who 
died in 1707 (he was buried at Swaffham 
Bulbeck on the Ist May) by his will gave 
to his unmarried daughter Jane 100 acres 
of land in Swaffham Bulbeck called “ the 
Slaits”: that land is shown, by the name 
of “the Slates,” on the modern Ordnance 
Survey Map as a narrow holding, over a 
mile in length, lying in Swaffham Bulbeck 
Fen on the north side of the Cambridge— 
Mildenhall Railway line and parallel with 
Swaffham Bulbeck Lode. 

Elizabeth Rolfe who married Francis 
Newman the younger in 1733 and 
was the Cardinal’s great grandmother, was 
apparently the daughter of Richard Rolfe 
and his wife Elizabeth, who was the daughter 
of another Martin Feakes of Swaffham 
Bulbeck and his wife, also named Elizabeth. 
Richard Rolfe and Elizabeth Feakes were 
married on the 17th January 1701/2 at 
Swaffham Bulbeck and their daughter Eliza- 
beth was baptised there on the 10th January 
1702/3. Richard Rolph, a labourer, who 
was buried there on the 19th March 1727/8 
may have been her father. The relationship, 
if there was one, between Martin Feakes, 
her grandfather, and his earlier namesake 
has not been traced. According to the parish 
registers, during the last half of the 17th 
century there were four members of the 
Feakes family of Swaffham Bulbeck, or 
married there, and one of Stow cum Quy 
who bore the then rather uncommon 
Christian name of Martin. 

A. K. 
(To be continued) 


“RIDER ” 


THE O.E.D’s earliest example of the use 
of “rider” to denote an additional 
clause tacked on to a document after its 
first drafting is 1669. That the word was 
in use during the Interregnum is shown by 
the following extracts from the Diary of 
omas Burton, ed. J. T. Rutt, under the 
date 27 December 1656: 


Lord Whitlock offered a rider to this Bill, 
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to settle the house of Portumna Park, 
manor and lands, four thousand acres 
of land (excepted in the Bill) upon Lord 
Henry Cromwell. . . . Nobody spoke 
against the rider. . . . Some said in the 
gallery it was a good rider. (i. 259) 


P. H. HARDACRE. 


SHADOW ‘BULLS’ 


[N an ingenious moment H. B. Wheatley 
(I think it was) contemplated this 
possibility, showing what he meant by 
formulum as the singular of a plural formula 
—which, he explained, he had invented. He 
would not have to invent to-day. The Model 
Engineer (Vol. 104, No. 2595), 1951, Feb- 
ruary 15th, at p.222, bottom, heads a 
correction “ Apologium.” 
This may be called the illiterate aspect 
of the tendency noted under “ Bona fides as 
an English Noun” at clxxxvii. 36. 


CorREGIS. 


ERRORS IN VISITATION PEDIGREE 


JN the annotations to the pedigree of the 

Tarbocks of Witton, Great Budworth, 
in the visitation of Chester 1663, Harleian 
Society, the editor has fallen into some con- 
fusion with regard to the dates. 

The will of the first Peter Tarbock, son 
of Roger Tarbock of Witton, was proved on 
10th February 1613/14. Incidentally this 
gentleman was the Town Clerk of Liverpool, 
from 1611 to the date of his death, who gave 
£50 worth of plate “marked with a cor- 
morant, the arms of the town ” for his place. 
It was agreed in 1613 “that Mrs. Tarbock, 
wife of Peter Tarbock late deceased, should 
pay to the Town £12 being arrears due from 
the late Town Clerk as part of the purchase 
money for his office, but that she should be 
allowed back for the use of her children £6.” 

The next Peter Tarbock, son of the above, 
died on the 7th of July 1640 and his will was 
proved on 30th June 1641. The inquisition 
p.m. was taken at Northwich 22nd Septem- 
ber 16 Charles (1640), published by the 
“Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” He left a son Peter who, accord- 
ing to the inquisition, “on 2nd September 
last past was aged 6 years.” 


R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 
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BARBARA WYAT AND THE OLD MAN 
OF VERONA 


"THE Roman poets (and in particular 

Tibullus, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, and 
Martial) delight in describing the simple joys 
of the countryside, an environment in which 
riches are superfluous, envy and ambition 
unknown and peace and happiness within 
the reach of all men. If such effusions were 
sometimes as much inspired by Stoic ethical 
commonplace as by personal experience of 
rural conditions, it may be pleaded that 
hypocrisy is not the peculiar prerogative of 
classical antiquity. 

Claudian is the Janus of Latin literature; 
his two faces confront both the past glories 
of the Republic and Empire and the 
imminent collapse of the Roman sway. To 
Byron he is the ‘ ultimus Romanorum, the 
tail of the comet.’ Yet he, too, has left us 
in the epigram on ‘The Old Man of 
Verona, a charming account of serene 
happiness in the seclusion of a country farm. 
This poem, in the view of Dr. Helen 
Waddell, achieves ‘ a grey autumnal peace all 
but comparable with the Leech-Gatherer. 
It has been translated, with varying success, 
by Sir John Beaumont, Thomas Randolph, 
Elijah Fenton, Francis Fawkes and, of 
course, Abraham Cowley (not to mention 
much more recent efforts of which the latest 
—Mr. Jack Lindsay’s—appeared in 1948). 
The historian of the ‘Decline and Fall’ 
praises the poem and adds this observation: 
‘Yet even this humble and rustic felicity 
(which Claudian describes with so much 
truth and feeling) was still exposed to the 
undistinguishing rage of war. His trees, his 
old contemporary trees, must blaze in the 
conflagration of the whole country; a detach- 
ment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away 
his cottage and his family; and the power of 
Alaric could destroy this happiness which he 
was not able either to taste or to bestow.’ 

William Whitehead (1715-1785), a 
Laureate not richly endowed by the Muses 
and an easy target for the shafts of 
Churchill’s wit, found in the gentle widow 
Barbara Wyat of Nuneham a contemporary 
parallel to Claudian’s greybeard. Her 
affection for a tree she had planted was so 
great that, on the removal of Nuneham 
village to a new site, she refused to go with 
her neighbours and both tree and cottage 
were undisturbed during her lifetime. 
Whitehead, though an inferior poet, was a 
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competent Latinist and knew his Claudian, 
In his inscription for ‘ Bab’s Tree’ (part of 
which is quoted by a later Laureate 
Southey, himself too an admirer of the Latin 
poet, in that odd medley, ‘The Doctor’) 
there are obvious imitations of the ‘Old 
Man.’ Let two examples suffice to indicate 
the nature of this borrowing. 

frugibus alternis, non consule, computat annum: 

autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 

idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit, 

metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 
—is compressed to: 

The Sun her day, the seasons mark’d her year. 
The second passage shows, by contrast, some 
expansion: 

proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Indis, 

Benacumque putat litora rubra lacum. 


—becomes, mutatis mutandis, this: 


Though Thames before her flow’d, his farther 
shores 
She ne’er explor’d ; contented with her own: 
And distant Oxford, though she saw its towers, 
To her ambition was a world unknown. 


The significant different between the two 
poems is this: of eleven elegiac couplets 
Claudian wastes only one (for the story 
speaks for itself) on trite maxims; his imita- 
tor spends nearly half his small allowance of 
inspiration on dreary sermonising. Small 
wonder then that Churchill wrote: 


Dullness and Method still are one 
And Whitehead is their darling son. 
H. H. H. 


KING LEAR, II. iv. 170 


infect her beautie, 
You Fen suckt fogs, drawne by the powrefull 


Sunne, 
To fall and blast her pride. (Q) 
Infect her Beauty, 
You Fen-suck’d Fogges, drawne by the powrfull 


Sunne, 
To fall, and blister. (F) . 
Most editors follow the Quarto reading 
in this passage, though there is every 
reason to believe that blister was the reading 
of the prompt-book. Schmidt, recognizing 
the weakness of the Folio reading as tt 
stands, assumed that pride had been 
omitted by mistake; and Duthie read blister 
her pride, with an elision of the second 
syllable of blister. Neither reading is happy, 
and I would suggest that Shakespeare wrote 
blister her. It would be easy for the com 
positor to think that blister, written in the 
margin of the Quarto, was meant as a sub- 
stitute for blast her pride, especially if 
corrector’s pen, in deleting pride, unintet- 


tionally deleted her as well. 
KENNETH MUIR. 
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Readers’ Queries 





_ SPARKE.—Some definite informa- 
tion is desired about this man who 
flourished in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
He is variously referred to in the many 
accounts of Sir Francis Drake; is said to 
have accompanied him to the Armada, and 
to have commanded the flagship “ Jesus.” 
He is also referred to as a Gentleman Adven- 
turer, to have been Mayor of Plymouth in 
1583-4, next in succession to Drake. There 
is a coat-of-arms of the family at Plympton 
§t. Maurice Church, and in Exeter Cathedral, 
and an epitaph to the precious memory of 
that truly virtuous gentlewoman [sic] Mrs. 
Mary Sparke recorded in “The Ecclesias- 
tical History of Old Plymouth.” The 
publications of the Navy Records Society 
do not give anything that one can get ones 
teeth into, but as his name is linked with 
Drake, Frobisher and Hawkins, he must 
have occupied some very well defined place 
in the Naval history of the time. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 


ATTHEW PRIOR.—I shall be very 
grateful for help in locating manu- 
scripts by Matthew Prior (1664-1721) that 
may be in private hands or in any of the 
smaller libraries. Professor M. K. Spears 
and I are preparing a complete critical 
edition of Prior’s literary works for the 
Clarendon Press. We already have access 
to the major collections at Longleat and 
Welbeck and have searched the materials 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. However, we should like to 
include in our study all extant manuscripts 
of his works and all correspondence that 
may shed light upon them. 


H. BUNKER WRIGHT. 


(COLONEL GEORGE GLEDSTANES.— 

I would be grateful to know the details 
about Colonel George Gledstanes of the 
Royal Life Guards, his wife and family. 
His daughter, Mary Amelia, married on 
19 May 1819 (where?) Reverend James 
Ramsden Wollaston, M.A. (Christ College, 
Cambridge), vicar of West Wykeham, 
Cambridgeshire. He and Mrs. Wollaston 
with their young family sailed for Western 
Australia in 1840 where her husband was 
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a pioneer clergyman in the Bunbury district 
and later became an Archdeacon of Western 
Australia in 1849 and died at Albany, W.A., 
on 3 May 1856 aged 65. His wife died at 
Gambia Town, South Australia, on 15 
March 1874. R.W.F.H. 


(CHARLES GRIFFITH, Capt. Royal 

Marines (1793-1812), who died over- 
seas (where and when?) in 1818 after serving 
40 years in His Majesty’s service. Was a 
second son of John Griffith (d. 1782) of 
Penpomforen, Co. Cardiganshire (High 
Sheriff 1757). Who were their respective 
wives? Further particulars concerning 
these four forebears of mine than those 
stated in Burke’s “ L. G. (Griffith-Boscowen 
of Trevalyn)” and in Charles’ service record, 
would be very much appreciated. 


R. W. F. H. 


DAVID ROBINSON = (d. 1849), con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine 91 
articles on political and economic subjects 
between 1824 and 1831. An obituary notice 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of April, 1849, 
185, 442, copied from the Athenaeum, 
No. 1114, March 3, 1849, p. 226, shows that 
Robinson died in February, 1849. In his 
correspondence from London with William 
Blackwood he writes, “I am a Yorkshire 
Wolds man,” and, “ When I dwelt in Hull 
I occasionally saw Mr. Sadler.” He employs 
Yorkshire dialect in “ Kiddywinkle History, 
No. II,” Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1824, 
15, 539. In the same magazine of October, 
1824 (16, 412) he says: ‘“‘ We who write are 
yet comparatively young,” and in May, 1825 
(17, 563): “Our hair is not yet whitened 
with age.” Referring to his religion he says 
that he belongs to the Church of England 
(29, 96). 
Can anyone tell me when Robinson was 
born, when he left Yorkshire for London, 
or any other facts about him? 


A. L. STROUT. 


; A PINCHBECK GODDESS’ BY MRS. 

J. M. FLEMING.—Having tried, 
without success, to secure a copy of this 
novel, published nearly sixty years ago, I 
am constrained to seek the help of Notes 
and Queries, in the hope that one of your 
readers may have a copy and be willing 
either to sell or lend it to me. 


W. J. ROBERTS. 
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A CRAMBO ON MISS KITTY CASE.— 

I am seeking information regarding the 
origin of a small sheet of music bearing 
the above title. At the top there is a head- 
piece engraving of the eighteenth century 
depicting a landscape, and in the forefront 
are the figures of a lady and gentleman. 
The lady is fashionably dressed in a ballon 
hooped skirt and is carrying what appears 
to be a folded fan in her left hand. Her 
face is turned towards the gentleman, whose 
attitude is suggestive of a stage hero singing 
a song to his beloved one. He is dressed in 
court knee breeches and is wearing a short 
knee-length coat, tucked and flounced, and 
with lappelled ruffled sleeves implying that 
he is an aristocratic gentleman. In his right 
hand he carries a three-cornered flat soft 
felt hat. In the background can be seen 
a windmill perched at the top of a hill; whilst 
in the farther distance, on the right, is a 
faint view of a town dominated by several 
church spires. The engraving bears the 
name “B. Cole. Sr.” 

The size of the sheet is 7 inches deep 
by 44 inches wide, and there are six lines 
of music underneath, on which the following 
words are printed: 

“Speak Fame if you can tell a Girl in 
Sense, 
Or Shape or Grace, yt dare compare 
with her I love, 
Sweet lovely, sweet lovely, sweet lovely, 
Kitty Case.” 


Below the music are a further five verses as 
below, of which it will be enough to quote 
two: 
Paris had faultered in his Choice, 
Had he but seen the Grace 
The Majesty, the Innocence, 
Of dainty Kitty Case. 
om ca x 7. 


And wou’d you know to ease yt Pain 
This Seraph’s native place 
Preston exults and speaks it loud, 
I bore fair Kitty Case. 
Is this Preston in Lancashire, or Preston 
near Brighton, or another in the south of 
England? 
J. H. SPENCER. 


RTHUR TENNYSON. — Does any 
reader know of the whereabouts of a 
specimen of the handwriting of Arthur 
Tennyson, the poet’s younger brother? I 
am anxious to compare a known specimen 
with a MS. in my possession which I have 
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reason to believe may be in his handwriting, 
Confirmation of this belief would, inci- 
dentally, establish a hitherto-unrecorded 
episode in Alfred Tennyson’s life. 


JACK WERNER. 


OURCES WANTED.— 

The seven-branched golden candle. 
stick and table of show-bread (?) sunk by 
Maxentius (in the Tiber). 

Cicero in In Catilinam: 

“ There’s no help for spilt milk.” 

Mrs. Pole Rooney, who said “a gay 
Lutheran ” (for ‘ gay Lothario ’). 

Lingua Toscano nella bocca Romana. 

Mr. Babbage’s friends, the organ-grinders, 

The power that the mind (to say nothing 
of the body, as in the case of the eels and 
the skinning) has of adapting itself to cir- 
cumstances by degrees. 

A wine with all the qualities that recom- 
mended the Bangor Sherry to Willie Roberts, 
being totally destitute of corners. 

A dull grale (?) being reflected from the 
molten lava beneath (in the crater of 
Vesuvius). 

As motionless as two “ George a-hoss- 
backs.” 

The “Whistling Dick” shells in the 
Crimean War—so-called by the British 
sailors. 

Bellissima mia cara! (=My most beauti- 
ful darling?) 

Charles Furlong would say you might 
riddle bulldogs through it (of a broken- 
down roof). 

“A la guerre comme 4 la guerre.” 

Like the little old woman “ wrapped up 
in a blanket,” trying to exclude the cold. 

Like that original weasel who was never 
caught in a state of somnolence. 

The verb “to find” being in our dic- 
tionary given exactly the same meaning 
which the clowns in the Pantomimes give tt. 
(=Catch as catch can?) 

Like St. Paul, we fetched a compass and 
came round to the yard. 

“A wunner” ... as the marchiones 
would say. 

“Raal Mullingar. (Irish for, real wizard”?) 

(N.B.: Partridge’s Dict. of Slang states 
that “ Mullingars” are shares in the Mid 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland.) 

JacK WERNER. 
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Replies 





FE-SSELLING IN 19TH CENTURY 

(cxevi. 82).—A case is reported in the 
Kentish Gazette, 15th March 1805 and in 
the London Observer, 17th March 1805. A 
man working on the construction of the 
Royal Military Canal at Shorncliffe sold 
his wife in the Market Place at Hythe to 
“q mulatto the long drummer belonging to 
the band of the 4th Regiment lately in the 
barracks at that place.” The price paid was 
sixpence. 

er references in N. & Q. are:— 
ist Ser. I, 217; VII, 429, 602; VIII, 43, 
09, 2nd Ser. I, 420; VI, 490; VIII, 258. 
td Ser. Il, 186; ILI, 486; IV, 324, 450; 
X, 29. 4th Ser. VI, 455; IX 197; X, 271, 
311, 378, 468. Sth Ser. IV, 425; X, 387. 
6th. Ser. III, 487, 512; IV, 133; V, 58, 98, 
296; VI, 152, 437; IX, 446. 7th Ser. VII, 
165; XII, 24. 10th Ser. IX, 207, 416; X, 
118, 237, 276. 12th Ser. IX, 47. cli. 285, 
340, 356, 393, 448. 

A late example is given in the Sunday 
Times, 22nd December 1850 where a sale 
was reported as having taken place at the 
New Inn, Horwick End, Derbyshire. The 
amount in this case was £5 1s. eon 


§OURCES WANTED (cxcvi. 18, 86).— 
“We fight not for glory nor for wealth 
nor power; 
But for freedom which no good man 
surrenders but with his life.” 


At the last reference, James Seton-Ander- 
son points out that the Scottish barons used 
— words in the Declaration of Arbroath 


“Non enim propter gloriam divicias aut 
honores pugnamus, set propter libertatem 
solummodo quam nemo bonus nisi simul 
cum vita amittit.” (Acts of the Parliaments 
of Scotland, 1,475a.) 


These words, too good to be other than 
quotation in a State document, were the 
subject of an article by Mr. J. R. Philip in 
the Scottish Historical Review, vol. 26, 
p15, He traces them to the passage in 
Sallust's ‘Catiline’ where Gaius Manlius, 
one of the conspirators, in a message to 

tus Marcius justifies his resort to arms: 
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“At nos non imperium neque divitias 
petimus, quarurn rerum causa bella atque 
certamina omnia inter mortales sunt, sed 
libertatem, quam nemo bonus nisi cum 
anima simul amittit.” (Bellum Catilinae: 
XXXili.) 
Possibly the differences in wording of the 
two passages may be attributed to the drafter 
of the barons’ letter relying on his memory 
or an inaccurate book of classical quotations. 

Correspondence on the subject was pub- 
lished in The Times Literary Supplement 
for 9th, 23rd and 30th June, 1945, and also 
in the issue for 12th October, 1946. 


J. IRVINE SMITH. 


(IRKET (cxevi. 105).—Mr. Long-Brown is 

probably correct in taking the surname 
Cirket to mean “ dweller at the south cot- 
tage.” There is a Southcott, pronounced as 
circuit, in Linslade, Buckinghamshire, quite 
close to the Bedfordshire border. Earlier 
Southcote, it appears as Surcote on Bryant’s 
map of Buckinghamshire (1826),' and may 
well be the place from which the Bedford- 
shire family of Cirket originally came. There 
was also another Southcote, no longer on the 
map, in Stone (Bucks.), farther from the 
Bedfordshire boundary. This occurs in 
Domesday Book as Sudcote and shows that 
the modern pronunciation had developed 
already in the sixteenth century, Sircotes or 
Sithcotes lands (1511). Circourt (Berks.) 
has the same history. It is, of course, 
possible that there were one or more “ south 
cottages” in Bedfordshire itself, but Mr. 
Long-Brown might well seek his early 
examples in the neighbourhood of Linslade. 
One point he has not made quite clear. Do 
all the various spellings of the surname he 
gives still exist in Bedfordshire? 


P. H. REANEY. 


*Mawer and Stenton, Place-names of Bucking- 
hamshire, p. 80. 
* ibid., p. 165. 


RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE 

CLARKE FAMILY (exevi. 61).—At 
10th Series I, 389 there is a query on the 
connection with Richard Cromwell of the 
Clark family of Bradley, co. Southampton, 
and other adjacent places. The only reply, 
at page 456, is of no assistance. 


P. J. FYNMOoRE. 
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"TABLE MANNERS, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN (cxcv. 128, 284).—While 
staying on a farm in Northern Jutland a 
year or two ago I noticed that the 
“* American ” method of eating seemed to be 
general. In Copenhagen however the 
“English” method was more usual. 


P. a F. 


MARTIN VAN BUTCHELL (cxcvi. 105). 

—In The Quacks of Old London by 
C. J. S Thompson (1928), there is a short 
chapter on this gentleman, with a picture of 
him on his horse There was also an article 
in Everybody's Weekly similarly illustrated 
a year or two ago. 

Wo. KENT. 


ILLIAM RICHARDSON’S ESSAYS 
ON SHAKESPEARE (1784) (cxcvi. 
148).—I have the fifth edition (copy of) and 
it is dated 1797, printed by J. Murray and 
S. Highley. The date of the dedication to 
Robert Graham is not given. The ‘ Adver- 
tisement’ occupies two pages, and it starts 
by asserting 


In the year 1774 was published, ‘A 
philosophical Analysis and [Illustration 
of some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Characters.’ In the year 1784 were pub- 
lished ‘ Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Characters of Richard the Third, King 
Lear, and Timon of Athens; to which were 
added, An Essay on the Faults of 
Shakespeare; And Additional Observa- 
tions on the Character of Hamlet.’ etc. 


In my edition, besides the three characters 
mentioned there are essays on five others. 
401 pages, 12 chapters. My copy had never 
been read, for I have a note that pages 206/7 
were still partly uncut. I think these 
particulars confirm Mr. Cordasco’s state- 
ments? 
HowarD PARSONS. 


FITZJEAMES (cxcvi. 149)—From the 

context it is clear that Trollope is 
referring to a second-rank novelist. 
Thackeray parodied George Payne Rains- 
ford James as G. P. R. Jeames, in Barbazure. 
Fitz might be a reference to the belief that 
the initials stood for George Prince Regent, 
the novelist’s father, Pinkston James, being 
physician to the Prince Regent. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 





jo PAUL HOPKINS (cxcvi. 149)~ 
Major Hopkins served with the 43n 
Light Infantry during the campaign in Den. 
mark in 1807, including the siege and sy. 
render of Copenhagen, and battle of Kioge, 
In 1808 landed at Corunna with Sir David 
Baird’s expedition, and joining the army of 
Sir John Moore was in the various oper. 
tions until the retreat. In 1809, landed in 
Portugal with the Light Division, and was 
at the defending of the passage of the 
Tagus at Almaraz; in 1810 was engaged in 
several affairs between Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, action of the Coa (severely 
wounded), battle of Busaco, and various 
skirmishes; in 1811 engaged at Pombal, 
Redinka, Condeixa, Miranda de Coorg, 
Labugal, and battle of Fuentes d’Onor; in 
1812, was present during both the sieges 
and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, commanding a company at the 
assault of the breaches of each; present at 
the reduction of the forts of Salamanca, 
action at Castrajon, battle of Salamanca, 
and surrender of the Retiro in Madrid; in 
1813, action of San Millan, battle of Vittoria, 
action with the enemy’s rearguard on enter- 
ing the Pyrenees, operations therein, action 
at the bridge of Yanzi, and attack of the 
heights of Santa Barbara; present also at 
the storm and capture of Saint Sebastian. 
Served in the campaign of 1815 and was at 
the capture of Paris. Had the War Medal 
with seven clasps, and was twice severely 


wounded. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN, BART. 
(cxcvi. 62).— Your correspondent 
would be interested in “ The Coffin Saga” 
by Will E. Gardner, published in 1949 by 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
The family is traced from Tristram Coffin 
(1605-1681) to the present day, with many 
portraits. A copy is available in the 
American Library, London, W. 1. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


E HUNGRY FORTIES (cxcevi. 128).— 

The supplement to the O.E.D. defines 
this as “the decade beginning in 1840, 
characterized in England by much distress 
and poverty,” and has for illustrative quota- 
tion: ‘1905. Mrs. C. Unwin (title) The 
Hungry Forties.’ 

ANON, BELFAST. 
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The Library 


a ae 


THE YEAR'S WORK IN ENGLISH 
STUDIES, VOLUME XXIX, 1948. Edited 
for the English Association by Frederick 
§, Boas. (Oxford University Press, 1950. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THE 1948 volume of the Year's Work, 
like its predecessors, covers a huge 
field in succinct and businesslike style. A 
work of reference such as this, of enormous 
practical use to scholars in recording and 
assessing whatever of importance has 
become available, serves also to warm the 
heart. How thin and small when they appear 
in separate notes and letters and articles, 
do many literary discoveries and suggestions 
seem, how very conjectural the conjectures, 
and how naked of significance the variations 
in a text. But in the aggregate they take 
on a more purposeful life, they fortify and 
confirm each other, and one groping sug- 
gestion may start the fuse slowly burning 
towards a resounding critical explosion. 
Important editions published in 1948 
include: —the first complete edition of the 
Harley Lyrics for seventy years; a new one 
of Bury’s Philobiblion; the complete sur- 
viving collection of the letters of Sir Thomas 
More; a new edition of the poems of 
William Habington; a new edition of the 
Journal to Stella; selections from the poems 
of Rochester; the concluding volume of the 
facsimile Milton from the University of 
Illinois Press; two more volumes in the Yale 
edition of Horace Walpole’s letters, an 
exhaustive collection of the letters of Poe; 
and many other new selections and editions 
of work which have been little known or 
not easily available. Much has been done 
on problems of language in O.E. and M.E., 
and obscure passages from many writers, 
but particularly Shakespeare, have continued 
to draw suggested readings. It is no longer 
true that, 
commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 
Various articles have appeared on editing, 
i particular with reference to the difficulties 
of Piers Plowman, on bogus editions, and 
on the history of editions. Some valuable 
bibliographies have been made. In addition 
an enormous and varied collection of works 
of interpretation, history, and appreciation 
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has come under review. The editor and 
reviewers have presented all this with 
excellent clarity and economy, and there are 
two useful indexes. 


NEXT TO SHAKESPEARE: Otway’s 
Venice Preserv'd and The Orphan, and 
their History on the London Stage. By 
Aline Mackenzie Taylor. (Duke Uni- 
versity Press and Cambridge University 
Press. 45s. net. 328 pp.) 


PuBLic knowledge of the work of Otway 

is now chiefly confined to his two plays, 
The Orphan and Venice Preserv’d. In her 
book Dr. Taylor separately analyses each 
of these and then gives a comprehensive 
account of their history on the London stage. 

Her main object in her analysis of Venice 
Preserv’'d is to answer the present-day 
criticism of the fact that merely personal 
injustices motivate the plot against the 
Venetian Senate. This she does by showing 
against the historical background of the day 
that the author found this a necessary con- 
struction in order that he might be allowed 
to stage the play at all. It was also the 
two-sided sympathy (dependent upon 
whether Pierre is to be seen as a malcontent 
or a ‘patriot’ of the Brutus stamp) which 
gave the play the interest and popularity 
it received on the occasion of its first per- 
formance in February, 1681. 

The reason for the prolonged popularity 
of both plays ‘from Betterton and Mrs. 
Barry down to Mrs. Siddons and the 
Kembles’ is admirably explained by Dr. 
Taylor in the following passage: 


A modern reader, who leafs through these 

collections looking for poetry phrased 

with the matchless melody and simplicity 
of the Elizabethans, finds only platitudes. 

There are Chamont’s speech on the hag, 

which Addison praised, Castalio’s speech 

on absence, and Pierre’s speech on liberty; 
but removed from their context in the 
plays, they appear sadly wanting in style 
and in imagination. Clearly it was the 
actor’s influence, his delivery behind the 
footlights, and not the critics’ study of 

the printed page, which won so large a 

place for Otway in the Elegant Extracts 

of the century. 

The demonstration of their popularity 
during this period provides an interesting 
reflection on the transiences of dramatic 
taste. It is obvious of course that an actor’s 
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portrayal of a part must be dictated by 
his capabilities, but an actor wishing to 
retain the approval of his public, must 
endeavour to give that public what it 
demands shall be the interpretation of any 
particular part, unless (and even better) he 
can give an interpretation which transcends 
that of any of his predecessors. Even the 
great Quin had to bow to a change of tech- 
nique practised by men such as Macklin or 
Garrick. But the audience, as always, 
remained the adjudicators. 

The stage history of these two plays may 
then be regarded as a commentary upon 
dramatic taste during nearly two hundred 
years of our theatre. We see Quin who 
was ‘forced or languid in action, and pon- 
derous and sluggish in movement’ playing 
in Venice Preserv’'d with ‘weight in his 
person’ and ‘energetic justness in his 


enunciation’ adding ‘a dignity to Pierre. 
One hundred and twenty years later we see 
Macready: a ‘ colloquial’ and ‘ passionately 
boisterous’ Pierre, though perhaps ‘not 
always with the buoyancy that should mark 
the character.’ 


The Orphan did not enjoy the same spate 


of popularity afforded to Venice Preserv'd. 
This was partly due to a number of external 
factors: the constant refusal of Mrs. Siddons 
to appear in it; the ability of few actresses 
to play the part of Monimia, which denied 
the play the fruits of the rivalry between 
the two dominant theatres (Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden) that sustained so many 
plays that were waning in public appeal; 
the subjection of the play to weak casting, 
which helped lead to the derisive laughter 
with which it was received on more than 
one occasion; and lastly the increasing 
antagonism to the central situation which 
was considered ‘ distasteful.’ Apart from a 
production by the Phoenix Society in 1923, 
the last successful revival of The Orphan 
was Kemble’s in 1815. 

The literary reputation of Otway is sum- 
marized in a chapter at the end of Dr. 
Taylor’s book. Probably much is lost by 
her needless comparison of Otway with 
Shakespeare, Otway with Ben Jonson, etc. 
From the literary viewpoint an author stands 
or falls in popularity by dint of his individual 
style or plot. The keynote was probably 
struck by T. N. Talfourd when he said in 
regard to Venice Preserv’d 


It is cast in the mode of dignity and of 
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grandeur; but the characters want noble. 


ness, the poetry coherence, and the senti. 
ments truth. 


FAINT CLEWS & INDIRECTIONS. 
Manuscripts of Walt Whitman and His 
Family. Edited by Clarence Gohdes and 
Rollo G. Silver. (Cambridge Universj 
Press, for Duke University Press, Noth 
Carolina. 37s. 6d.) 


HE editors’ own judgment can th 
accepted without qualification for the 
first half of this book: ‘The materials are 
. . » like most batches of Whitman’s paper, 
miscellaneous in nature, uneven in literary 
quality and importance, and in general more 
likely to prove of interest to the scholar or 
the collector than to anyone else.’ A higher 
claim should be made, however, for the 
letters by members of the Whitman family 
to which rather less than a hundred pages 
are allotted in the second part of the volume, 
The fifteen letters from George Washington 
Whitman (Walt’s brother) to his mother 
afford a remarkable series of vivid firsthand 
glimpses of the fighting in the Civil War 
by an officer who was in the thick of the 
conflict yet wrote as objectively as a military 
historian. Those who read Mrs. Whitman’s 
sixteen letters to Walt printed here will regret 
that the editors did not give the whole of 
‘ the fairly large number of letters’ to which 
they had access. Although she was by the 
customary tests illiterate—in the sense that 
her spelling was variable, her grammar and 
syntax embryonic, her capitalization capri- 
cious, and her punctuation non-existent+ 
she was nevertheless a natural genius as a 
letter writer. She says ‘. . . when i get des 
perate i write... ,’ and with a family upon 
whom calamities poured she had much reason 
for desperation. But like her son at the wars 
she never whined. The editors make a few 
introductory remarks on Mrs. Whitman's 
letters, but they do not comment upon their 
almost tragic poignancy or upon the fact 
that in them this ‘ illiterate’ woman uncon 
sciously achieved a unique human document 
and a literary masterpiece which should be 
published separately and in full for a larger 
audience. 





CORRIGENDA 
83, col. 2. Heading: for Pride and 
Prejudice read Pride and Petulance. 
96, col. 1, 1. 34. For Pious read Pius. 
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